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in about five early years. Tennyson went
on to a patriarchal age, but there is little
of his later work that bears comparison
with what he wrote before he was forty.
Browning produced volume after volume,
but, with the exception of an occasional
fine lyric, his later work is hardly more
than an illustration of his faults of writing.
Coleridge deserted poetry very early; Byron,
Shelley, Keats, all died comparatively young.
The Letters of Keats give perhaps a more
vivid and actual view of the mind and soul
of a poet than any other existing document.
One sees there, naively and nobly expressed,
the very essence of the poetical nature, the
very soil out of which poetry flowers. It is
wonderful, because it is so wholly sane,
simple, and unaffected. It is usual to say
that the Letters give one a picture of rather
a second-rate and suburban young man,
with vulgar friends and banal associations,
with one prodigious and matchless faculty.
But it is that very background that con-
stitutes the supreme force of the appeal
Keats accepted his circumstances, his friends,
his duties with a singular modesty. He
was not for ever complaining that he was
unappreciated and underestimated. His